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Community  Forums  Are  Key  Education 
Tools  for  Senior,  Long  Term  Care 

Montana  is  an  aging  state.  Between  now  and  2025,  Montana 
will  experience  one  of  the  most  dramatic  demographic 
transformations  in  its  history,  with  20  percent  of  our  state's 
population  comprised  of  people  age  65  and  older. 
To  help  residents  prepare  and  plan  for  the  challenges  and 
changes  of  this  shift  in  our  society,  the  DPHHS  Senior  and 
Long  Term  Care  Division  (SLTC)  has  begun  a  series  of  16 
town  meetings  to  inform  and  address  residents'  questions. 
Part  of  the  Division's  mission  is  to  provide  information, 
education  and  assistance  to  Montanans. 
Town  meetings  thus  far  have  taken  place  in  Lame  Deer 
and  Philipsburg,  where  about  50  people  attended  on  Sept. 
14.  The  two-hour  informational  meeting  was  informal  — 
snacks  and  appetizers  were  donated  by  local  stores  —  and 
gave  attendees  a  chance  to  hear  presentations  from  local 
service  providers,  have  a  free  blood-pressure  check  up, 
and  ask  a  lot  of  important  questions. 
The  diversity  of  the  audience  was  an  important  part  of  the 
meeting's  success:  There  were  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  worried  about  their  parents'  care  needs;  disabled  and 
elderly  citizens  who  are  receiving  or  needing  care;  and 
other  interested  community  residents. 
SLTC  Division  regional  program  officers  are  conducting  the 
town  meetings,  which  are  not  only  intended  to  provide 
general  information,  but  also  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
services  the  Division  offers.  Coordinators  also  hope  the 
meetings  encourage  people  to  begin  thinking  about  their 
long-term  care  needs  and  how  they  will  prepare  for  those 
needs  —  now  or  in  the  future. 

A  complete  town  meeting  schedule  is  not  final,  but  plans 
include  meetings  in  Deer  Lodge,  Red  Lodge,  Roundup  and 
several  other  communities.  In  addition  to  the  presentations 
by  local  providers,  each  meeting  will  include  a  distribution 
of  written  information  about  the  DPHHS  Senior  and  Long 
Term  Care  Division  and  its  services. 
Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  announcements  on 
upcoming  meetings.  To  learn  more  about  the  meetings,  or 
to  schedule  one  in  your  town,  contact  Joyce  De  Cunzo  in 
the  SLTC  Community  Services  Bureau  (e-mail  to 
idecunzo@state.mt.us  or  telephone  406-444-4544). 


\       EVENTS      J     ^^ 

NOVEMBER 

National  Alzheimer's  Awareness  Month 
National  Diabetes  Month 
National  Epilepsy  Month 

November  10 

Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition 
10:00-Noon— 1 1 1  North  Sanders,  Room  301 
Contact:  Crysteile  Fogle,  444-2762. 

November  11 

Holiday:  Veterans  Day 

November  15-16 

Native  American  Advisory  Council 
Historical  Society/Museum,  3rd  Floor 
Contact:  Kathy  Deserly,  444-9748 

November  17 

Noon-1  p  m.  —  Brown  bag  lunch 
Subject  to  be  determined 
Cogswell  Building,  Room  C209B 

November  18 

Great  American  Smokeout 

November  19 

Governor's  Council  on  Families 
8:30  a.m.,  Cogswell  BIdg.,  Room  306 
Contact:  Nan  LeFebvre,  444-9530 

November  25 

Holiday:  Thanksgiving 

November  29-30 

Tobacco  Use  Prevention  Advisory  Council 
Times  and  Location  TBA 
Contact:  Janet  Kenny,  444-5361 

December  1 

Noon- 1  p.m.  —  Brown  bag  lunch 
Subject  to  be  determined 
Cogswell  Building,  Room  C209B 

December  1 

10:30  a.m.  —World  AIDS  Day  Awards 
Ceremony  &  Luncheon — Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Helena 
Contact:  Margaret  Souza,  444-2675 

December  3 

Public  Health  Improvement  Task  Force  Meeting 
Billings  -  Location  to  be  determined 
Contact:  Melanie  Reynolds,  444-4474 

December  7 

11  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

state  Advisory  Council  on  Food  and  Nutrition 
Cogswell  Building,  Room  C209A 
Crysteile  Fogle,  444-2762 
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A  Message  From  the  Director: 


Meaningful  Work  for  So  Many 
-  THANK  YOU! 


Laurie  Ekanger 
OPHHS  Director 


October  certainly  was 
conference  month!    I  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  several 
of  the  many  conferences 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by 
our  Department:  the  Mental 
illness  Conference  in  Great 
Falls,  the  Aging  Conference  in 
Kalispell,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Conference  in 
Billings  and  the  Montana 

Eligibility  Workers  Association  Conference  in 

Kalispell. 

Many  of  our  staff  work  year  around  preparing 
for  these  sessions,  and  the  effort  is  extremely 
rewarding.  Hundreds  of  consumers,  providers, 
family  members,  professionals  and  interested 
parties  attend  to  seize  opportunities  to  learn 
from  experts  about  the  most  current  scientific 
findings,  the  very  best  practices  from  around 
the  country,  and  to  recognize  those  in  Montana 
who  truly  make  a  difference. 

I  sincerely  applaud  all  of  you  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  prepare  for  and  present  at  Fall 
conferences.    Well  planned,  these  are 
invigorating  and  inspiring  experiences.    At  the 
conferences  I  attended,  I  had  opportunities  to 


About  this  newsletter  .  .  . 

News  and  information  about  the  programs  and 
people  in  DPHHS  are  presented  in  this  monthly 
newsletter.  We  welcome  your  suggestions  and 
comments:  e-mail  to  kpekoc@state.mt.us  or 
telephone  (406)  444-2596. 

This  newsletter  is  also  available  on  line  (http:// 
www.dphhs.state.mt.us/res/news99.htm)  and 
we  are  hoping  to  soon  develop  an  e-mail 
version  for  direct  distribution. 

Those  contributing  to  this  newsletter  are: 

Ken  Pekoe,  Editor 

Susan  Ramsey,  Child  Support  Enforcement 

Patty  Smith,  Human  Resources 

John  Zeeck,  Disability  Services 
Distribution  Coordinator: 

Mandi  Shulund,  Director's  Office 
Designer: 

Peggy  Bronson,  Publications  &  Graphics 


talk  with  many  consumers  who  rely  on  our 
services,  their  families,  and  the  dedicated 
people  who  provide  the  services.    It  is  truly 
exciting  to  hear  first  hand  about  how  the  work 
you  all  do  improves  lives. 

Sometimes  in  our  line  of  work,  with  needs 
always  so  great  and  so  far  exceeding  resources, 
we  can  get  discouraged.    If  we're  not  careful,  a 
cynicism  can  creep  into  our  workplace;  a  kind  of 
defense  mechanism,  I  suppose.    But  cynicism,  in 
my  book,  is  an  insidious  cancer  to  be  purged  at 
all  costs!    We  must  guard  against  it.    The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  we  serve,  and  those  we 
serve  with,  share  incredible  enthusiasm,  hope 
and  gratitude  for  the  work  we  all  do.    Seeing 
and  feeling  this  positive  energy  concentrated  in 
a  single  building  at  these  conferences  (actually 
two  buildings  in  the  case  of  the  DD  conference 
with  over  750  attendees!)  is  remarkable.  What  a 
great  reminder  of  why  we  are  in  this  business. 
And,  a  challenge  to  do  even  better! 


Be  grateful  this  Thanksgiving, 
people  are  thankful  for  YOU! 

tIAPPY 
TflANKSQIVING 


Many,  many 


Access  to  CHIP  Information 

Know  of  someone  who  has  no  health  insurance 
for  their  children?  They  may  be  eligible  for  a 
program  run  by  DPHHS,  the  Children's  Health 
Insurance  Plan,  or  CHIP. 

As  of  late  October,  more  than  2,000  Montana 
children  were  enrolled  in  CHIP,  which  is 
administered  for  DPHHS  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Montana. 

To  learn  more  about  CHIP,  contact  your  local 
medical  professional,  check  the  Internet 
(www.dphhs.state.mt.us/hpsd/medicaid/ 
Chip.htm)  or  call  1-800-421-6667. 


Missoula  Child  Care  Office  First  Recipient  of  National  Award 

The  staff  at  Child  Care  Resources  in  Missoula  is  determined  to  nnake  sure  day  care  providers  in 
their  area  know  about  good  child  nutrition  practices,  and  they've  developed  fun  and  effective 
training  methods  to  make  their  point. 

For  example,  to  help  teach  children  about  germs,  they  interact  with  hand  puppets.  They  also  have 
developed  activity  kits,  a  newsletter,  practical  demonstrations  (ever  tried  washing  Vaseline 
sprinkled  with  cinnamon  from  your  hands?  You'll  learn  to  wash  between  the  fingers),  and  a 
website  with  a  popular  entry  titled  "picky  eaters"  (the  web  address  is  www.childcareresources.org). 

Their  work  is  so  innovative  and  effective  that  in  August  the  office  received  the  first-ever  "Best 
Practices"  award  for  nutrition  education  from  the  USDA  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.  The 
award  represented  offices  in  the  10-state  Mountain  Plains  region. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  receive  regional  acknowledgement  for  a  job  well  done,"  said  Kelly 
Rosenleaf,  Executive  Director  at  Child  Care  Resources.  "Our  work  feels  invisible  at  times,  so  to 
receive  acknowledgement  that  our  efforts  are  working  for  kids  was  a  great  thing." 

The  Missoula  office  provides  services  to  about  185  child  care  providers  each  month,  representing 
about  2,200  children  in  day  care.  The  office  services  Missoula,  Ravalli  and  Mineral  counties. 

Their  main  focus  is  to  make  sure  day  care  providers  serve  well-balanced  meals  to  their  children. 
"Many  children  eat  two-thirds  of  their  daily  meals  that  in  daycare,"  Rosenleaf  said.  "Most  all 
daycare  children  eat  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  snack  away  from  home,  so  it's  important  to  make  sure 
they  are  getting  off  to  the  right  start  with  a  variety  of  foods,  well-balanced  meals,  vitamins  and 
minerals." 

Rosenleaf  applauded  the  work  of  Deb  Armstrong,  a  state  nutritionist  at  DPHHS  who  provides 
training  materials  and  advice  for  those  who  train  the  day  care  providers.  "We  use  a  lot  of 
materials  that  she  develops.  She's  a  great  asset  to  the  team." 


Glacier  County  Festivities 

The  Glacier  County  Office  of  Public  Assistance  held  an 
open  house  celebration  in  Septemer,  inviting  guests  from 
throughout  DPHHS.  At  left.  County  Director  Patty 
LaPlant  poses  outside  the  East  Glacier  Lodge,  where  the 
Indian  Tribal  Welfare  Conference  was  held;  many 
attendees  also  attended  the  open  house  (OPA  staff 
shown  below). 


State  Medical  Officer  Reflects  on  Public  Health  Accomplishments' 


I  am  writing  to  update  the  state 
of  the  state's  public  health.  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that 
although  it  seems  laboriously  slow 
at  times,  progress  is  being  made 
in  addressing  many  of  Montana's 
health  issues.  I  feel  confident 
that  next  year  at  this  time  we 
will  be  able  to  reflect  on  even  more 
accomplishments.  The  Montana  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Human  Services  is  actively 
involved  in  a  large  number  of  health  issues  that 
affect  our  population;  the  following  paragraphs 
summarize  some  of  those  activities.  Keep  in  mind 
that  these  programs  would  not  be  successful 
without  the  input,  guidance  and  hard  work  from 
stakeholders  across  our  state.  DPHHS  is  very  aware 
of,  and  appreciates,  the  strong  work  relationships 
established  with  the  medical  community. 

I  am  hopeful  this  overview  of  state  public  health 
activities  is  useful.  As  always,  I  welcome  your 
thoughts  and  comments,  if  there  are  other  issues 
or  directions  to  consider,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me  at  (406)  444-1286. 

Childhood  Lead  Poisoning 

In  the  past  fiscal  year  we  conducted  3,410  blood 
lead  tests.  This  is  a  340  percent  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Approximately  1/3  of  those 
tested  were  Medicaid  recipients.  There  were  259 
tests  with  levels  6-9  :g/dl  and  55  patients  with 
levels  of  10  :g/dl  or  higher.  The  positives  emanated 
from  11  different  sites  across  the  state.  We  will 
now  concentrate  on  determining  the  clinical 
significance  of  these  findings. 

Universal  Newborn  Hearing  Screening 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  we  were  screening  only 
the  "high  risk"  premature  infants  and  found  very 
few  hearing  impaired  children.  Last  year  the  Universal 
Newborn  Hearing  Screening  program,  operative  in 
13  hospital  sites,  screened  more  than  3,600  infants 
—  about  one-third  of  all  newborns.  More  than 
50  children  had  confirmed  hearing  impairment 
and  received  intervention.  My  hat  is  off  to 
our  medical  providers  for  a  wonderful  job 
I  am  sure  we  will  soon  be  screening  virtually 
all  of  the  10,000-plus  children  born  in 
Montana  every  year.  The  status  of  hearing 
screening  will  be  added  as  a  field  on  the 
new  birth  certificate  starting  in  January 
2000,  and  we  will  implement  a  record 
keeping  system  to  identify  all  children  screened  and 
the  results. 


» 


Immunizations 

This  is  a  real  success  story.    Our    ^p^ 
provider  data   reveals  that  88.4    MM 
percent  of  Montana's  2-year-old   -y  «< 

children  are  appropriately 
immunized.  This  represents  a 
1.7-  percent  increase  over  the  ' 
previous  year  and  a  9.7  percent  increase 
from  1996.  The  good  work  of  our  medical 
community  has  made  Montana  the  envy  of  many 
surrounding  states.  Because  we  know  it  can  be 
done,  we  are  working  to  enhance  immunization 
rates  in  adolescent  and  adult  populations. 

Tobacco 

The  tobacco  settlement  money  that  DPHHS  was 
allocated  by  the  Legislature  to  address  education 
will  fund  a  comprehensive  program  targeting 
children,  families  and  secondhand  smoke.  The 
programs  that  are  being  developed  include  very 
stringent  evaluation  processes  so  we  will  be  able 
to  determine  their  effectiveness.  The  tobacco 
programs  will  address  smoking  and  smokeless 
tobacco  use. 

Suicide 

A  statewide  task  force  addressing  suicide  has 
recently  been  initiated  and  linked  to  a  national 
program.  A  major  area  of  interest  is  teen  suicide. 
Unfortunately,  Montana  has  one  of  the  highest 
teen  suicide  rates  in  the  nation.  Pat  Brown  of 
DPHHS  is  looking  for  help  in  reducing  teen  suicide. 
If  you  are  interested  in  helping,  contact  Pat  at 
(406)  444-4233. 

Cystic  Fibrosis 

We  screened  2,700  children  for  cystic  fibrosis  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  and  identified  one  child.  Testing 
resulted  in  11  positives,  10  of  which  were  false 
positives.  The  DPHHS  laboratory  will  continue  to 
make  the  test  available  but  has  no  plans  to  make 
this  a  universal  newborn  screening  procedure. 

Hemoglobinopathies 

The  DPHHS  laboratory  has  funding  to 
evaluate  newborns  for  abnormal 
hemoglobins.  When  the  public  health 
laboratory  receives  a  blood  specimen 
obtained  for  newborn  testing,  the  test  will 
be  conducted  and  the  results  reported  to 
the  physician  of  record,  just  like  other 
newborn  screening  tests.  Hemoglobin  testing 
is  free  of  charge.  We  plan  to  continue  this 
for  one  or  two  years  to  determine  if  it  is 
something  that  should  become  routine.  It 
is  anticipated  that  testing  and  reporting 
will  begin  in  December  or  January. 


-   Michael  R.  Spence.  MD,  MPH  Medical  Officer 

Diabetes 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  type2  diabetes  among 
youth  is  increasing.  The  Montana  Diabetes  Project 
(DPHHS)  and  the  Indian  Health  Service  recently 
completed  a  chart  survey  of  American  Indian 
adolescents  under  20  years  old.  The  survey 
indicated  that  case  definitions  need  to  be  refined. 
We  plan  to  do  this  and  establish  baseline  rates 
for  all  Montana  populations.  If  you  would  like 
more  information  on  this  project  please  contact 
Todd  Harwell  at  (406)  444-0593. 

Cardiovascular  Disease 

HA  statewide  cardiovascular  disease  task 
force  is  established.    The  directions  we 
take  in  Montana  will  be  determined  at 
future  meetings.   There  is  no  doubt  that 
the    basis   for    being    at   risk   for   heart 
disease    is    established    in    childhood    and 
adolescence,  so  these  groups  will  be  included  as 
targets  for  prevention  activities. 

Asthma 

DPHHS  has  a  group  reviewing  whether  asthma  is 
a  major  public  health  problem.  We  are  in  the 
data-gathering  phase  to  determine  the  prevalence 
in  various  age  groups  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Bioterrorism 

DPHHS  was  recently  awarded  a  grant    ^  ^r"^ 
to  address  bioterrorism.    The  funding  "^Ki^A 
will    allow    us    to    establish    the 
infrastructure  necessary  for  a  statewide, 
multidisciplinary,  communications  program  and 
link  it  with  Idaho,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 
Additional  information  can  be  obtained  from  Dr. 
Todd  Damrow  at  (406)  444-3986. 

Folic  Acid 

There  is  a  national  movement  to  encourage 
preconception  ingestion  of  400mg  folic  acid  daily 
to  prevent  neural  tube  defects.  Several  groups 
including  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics, 
the  American  Academy  of  Family  Practice  and 
the  American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
have  endorsed  this  program.  The  DPHHS  is 
working  in  partnership  with  the  March  of  Dimes 
in  the  development  of  an  educational  message. 


Rapelje  Seniors  Receive  Award 

Rapelje  Senior  Citizens 
Incorporated  is  the  recipient 
of  the  1999  Community 
Achievement  Award,  as 
selected  by  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Council  on  Aging, 
according  to  Dorothea 
Neath,  council  chairwoman. 

The  award  consists  of  the  Montana  Community 
Achievement  Award  traveling  trophy,  a 
permanent  trophy  to  display  in  the  community, 
and  $1,000  to  use  on  community  projects. 
The  National  Committee  to  Preserve  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  donated  the  award  and 
funding. 

Representatives  of  the  Area  II  Agency  on  Aging 
received  the  award  during  the  31st  Annual 
Governor's  Conference  on  Aging  last  month  in 
Kalispell. 

Rapelje  Senior  Citizens  Incorporated  was 
selected  for  its  representation  of    "what  it 
takes  to  keep  our  small  rural  communities 
effective  and  successful  as  communities,  where 
folks  can  age  in  place  among  the  family  and 
friends  that  they  know."    Through  the  efforts  of 
local  businesses,  youth  groups,  seniors,  the 
school,  current  and  former  community 
members  and  neighboring  communities,  this 
group  was  able  to  establish  a  community 
center  that  provides  services  for  seniors  as  well 
as  a  meeting  place  for  all  community 
members.  This  enabled  local  seniors  to 
continue  to  stay  in  their  community  rather  than 
move  to  larger  towns  to  receive  needed 
services. 

The  Governor's  Advisory  Council  on  Aging 
receives  Community  Achievement  Award 
nominations  annually.  Other  communities 
nominated  in  1999  were:  Fergus  County  Council 
on  Aging,  Lewistown;  Lonepine  Community  Hall, 
Hot  Springs;  M&M  Club,  Melstone;  Savage  Senior 
Citizens,  Savage;  Tobacco  Valley  Senior  Citizens 
Association,  Eureka;  and  Wheatland  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  Harlowton. 


Disability  Services  Division  Launches  Web  Page 

The  DPHHS  Disability  Services  Division  has  created  an  informational  home  page  on  the  Internet 
(www.dphhs. state. mt.us/dsd). 

The  page  contains  a  word-search  feature,  site  map  and  seven  information  buttons  ranging  from 
Housing  and  Children's  Services  to  Employment  and  Advocacy. 

For  more  information  about  the  site,  or  to  provide  feedback  or  suggestions,  contact  webmaster 
Heather  Lambert  at  (406)  444-2664  or  e-mail  to:  hlambert@state.mt.us 


Diet  Fads:  Fact  or  Fiction? 

Low-carbohydrate  diets  are  everywhere  these  days 
-  from  the  morning  news  and  TV  talk  shows  to 
magazine  covers  and  daily  comic  strips.    Like 
bellbottom  pants  and  lava  lamps,  many  of  these 
diets  are  recycled  versions  of  popular  fads  from 
the  1970s. 

'Low-carbohydrate  diets  promise  quick  weight  loss 
miracles,"  says  Dayle  Hayes,  l\/IS,RD  (Registered 
Dietitian),  nutrition  consultant  in  Billings.    "Sad  to 
say,  the  miracles  and  the  weight  loss  will  be  short- 
lived for  most  dieters.    These  diets  didn't  keep 
people  thin  in  the  70s  -  and  most  health  experts 
agree  that  their  long  term  success  rate  won't  be 
any  better  this  time  around." 

Like  most  diet  crazes,  the  current  fads  may  work  in 
the  short  term.    People  lose  weight  on  low- 
carbohydrate  diets  because  they  eat  fewer  calories. 
Most  plans  limit  calories  to  about  800  to  1,200  per 
day  -  not  nearly  enough  to  meet  adult  energy 
needs.    However,  because  these  diets  are  so 
restrictive,  few  people  can  stay  on  them  for  very 
long.    And  so,  as  they  return  to  their  usual  eating 
patterns,  the  weight  returns  too. 

According  to  Hayes,  the  biggest  problem  is  that 
low-carb  dieters  miss  out  on  some  of  the  most 
power-packed  (and  delicious)  foods  on  the  menu. 
"It's  very  short-sighted  to  stop  eating  whole 
grains,  fruits,  vegetables  and  dairy  products. 
Based  on  volumes  of  scientific  research,  we  know 
that  these  foods  provide  energy,  maximize  health, 
and  fight  diseases  like  cancer,  heart  disease,  and 
osteoporosis. 

Eat  Right  Montana,  a  statewide  network  of  health 
and  nutrition  professionals,  urges  Montanans  to 
steer  clear  of  the  tempting  low-carb  promises.    In 
reality,  there  is  no  miraculous  short  cut  to  lifetime 
weight  control.    For  most  dieters,  rapid  weight 
loss  will  be  followed  by  rapid  weight  gain.    Many 
will  end  up  right  where  they  started,  some  will 
weigh  more  than  ever,  and  a  few  will  seriously 
damage  their  health. 

The  only  real  way  to  manage  your  weight  is  to 
change  your  lifestyle.    Permanent 
weight  control  comes  from  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  a  balanced 
eating  plan  (which  includes  all 
food  groups  in  moderation)  and 
to  daily  physical  activity. 
Anything  else  is  just  another 
ride  on  the  diet  roller  coaster. 


EAT  RIGHT  MONTANA 

A  oocUilion  prvnuyang  healihy  eating  and  active  l^estyles 

Make  Exercise  Enjoyment 

There's  no  need  for  expensive  health  club 
memberships  or  fancy  exercise  equipment.    Just 
get  physical  for  a  total  30  to  45  minutes  a  day  - 
three  brisk  10-minute  walks  will  do  the  trick. 
Just  do  it  ~  and  see  how  great  you  feel.    Fun  is 
also  the  key  to  family  fitness,  so: 

•  Make  family  time  active  -  head  to  the  park 
with  a  ball,  or  a  Frisbee,  or  a  kite. 

•  Walk  around  the  ball  field  or  school  while  the 
kids  practice  (or  play  a  game). 

•  Plan  active  vacations  -  skiing,  camping,  hiking, 
biking,  swimming  or  boating. 

Diet  Disasters:  Six  Signs  of  a  Fad 

Want  to  lose  weight  and  keep  it  off?    Confused  by 
all  the  conflicting  claims,  testimonials,  and  hype  by 
so-called  experts?    These  six  signs  can  help  you 
spot  a  diet  disaster  before  it  strikes  you.    Just  say 
NO  to  diets  with: 

1.  Rapid  weight  loss.  —  Not!    Studies  show  that 
slow,  steady  weight  loss  is  more  likely  to  be 
maintained  than  dramatic  weight  changes.    Healthy 
plans  aim  for  a  loss  of  V2  to  2  pounds  per  week. 

If  you  lose  weight  quickly,  you'll  probably  be  losing 
muscle,  bone  and  water  along  with  fat. 

2.  No  need  to  exercise.  —  Not  likely.    Regular 
physical  activity  is  essential  for  permanent  weight 
control  -  and  for  overall  good  health.    There  is  no 
need  for  expensive  exercise  equipment  or  gym 
fees.    Find  activities  you  enjoy  -  and  aim  for  30  to 
45  minutes  of  moderate  activity  every  day. 

3.  Magic  foods  or  supplements.  —There  are 
no  miracle  foods  or  pills  that  burn  or  melt  fat 
away.    There  is  nothing  that  will  melt  fat  while  you 
sleep.  There  are  no  super  foods  that  can  magically 
change  your  genetic  code.    There  is  no  scientific 
proof  that  any  foods  are  addictive. 

4.  Bizarre  quantities  and  limitations.  —Be 
wary  of  any  diet  that  allows  unlimited  quantities  of 
some  foods  -  like  grapefruit  or  cabbage  soup. 
Also  be  very  careful  of  diets  that  completely 
eliminate  food  groups.    Even  if  you  take  a  vitamin/ 
mineral  supplement,  you  could  miss  out  on  critical 
nutrients. 

5.  Specific  food  combinations.— Another  claim 
that  doesn't  hold  water.    Eating  the  "wrong"  combi- 
nations of  food  does  not  cause  them  to  produce 
toxins  or  turn  to  fat.    There  is  no  scientific  evi- 
dence that  combing  foods  or  eating  certain  foods 
at  certain  times  of  day  will  help  in  weight  loss. 

6.  Rigid  menus.  —  Let's  get  real!    Life  is  already 
complicated  enough.    Limiting  food  choices  or 
following  rigid  meal  plans  can  be  an  overwhelming 
and  unpleasant  task.    What  you  need  is  a  realistic, 
flexible  food  plan  that  allows  you  to  enjoy  a 
lifetime  of  delicious  nutrition. 


DPHHS  Awards  $950,000  in  Community  Prevention  Incentives 

Lt.  Gov.  Judy  Martz  helped  DPHHS  award  nearly  $950,000  to  four  community  groups  Oct.  8  during 
the  Community  Incentive  Program's  (CIP)  inaugural  award  ceremony. 

The  awards  are  part  of  a  three-year,  $9  million  grant  DPHHS  received  in   1998.  The  federal  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  Prevention  funds  Montana's  CIP  project,  and  Montana  is  one  of  just  19  states  to 
receive  funding.  The  program  is  part  of  the  Chemical  Dependency  Bureau,  DPHHS  Addictive  and 
Mental  Disorders  Division. 

CIP  will  attempt  to  create  something  very  special  for  Montana  communities  —  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  statewide  delivery  system  of  prevention  efforts.  The  funding  will  help  communities  reduce 
the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  harmful  drugs.    At  the  same  time,  funding  will  help  improve  the 
healthy  development,  well-being  and  safety  of  Montana  children,  families,  individuals  and  communities. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Interagency  Coordinating  Council  —  a  multi-agency  prevention  advisory  group 
—  and  the  Governor's  Summit  on  Youth:  Montana's  Promise,  CIP  is  committed  to: 

1.  Develop  a  comprehensive,  statewide  strategy  to  help  Montana  communities  reduce  the  risk  of  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  other  harmful  drug  use  among  youth.  This  approach  will  rely  on  a  risk-focused  prevention 
model. 

2.  Develop  a  comprehensive  statewide  strategy  to  coordinate,  guide  and  advise  communities,  families, 
schools  and  workplaces  on  substance  abuse  prevention  resources. 

3.  Demonstrate  a  reduction  in  the  risk  factors  that  affect  youth,  parents  and  Montana  communities.  This 
will  be  driven  by  scientific  research  and  analyzing  trends. 

4.  Support  and  enhance  a  system  of  community-based  organizations  or  agencies  that  involve  key  community 
stakeholders  in  research-based,  effective  and  sustainable  prevention  programs. 

By  accomplishing  these  goals,  CIP  envisions  these  outcomes: 

1.  Reducing  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  use  by  youth. 

2.  Reducing  the  risk  factors  associated  with  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  use. 

3.  Increasing  the  protective  factors  associated  with  delayed  or  reduced  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  use. 


Community  Incentive  Recipient  Overview 


Park  County:  The  bid  represents  a 
collaborative  effort  from  numerous  youth 
organizations  and  intends  to  reduce  youth 
crime.  The  bid  cites  that  the  youth  rate  of 
alcohol-related  crime  in  Park  County  is  10  times 
the  state  rate.  This  funding  will  allow  for 
expansion  and  enhancement  of  two  science- 
based  programs  that  address  juvenile  substance 
use  and  abuse.  Communities  That  Care,  and 
Mentoring.  Another  aspect  includes  a  social 
norms  marketing  effort  aimed  at  10-14  year 
olds;  the  objective  is  to  decrease  the  number  of 
youths  who  have  their  first  alcoholic  drink 
before  age  15  to  no  more  than  55  percent  by 
2005.  Funding:  $342,000  over  three  years 
($114,300  first  year). 

Missoula:  The  bid  cites  that  Missoula  youth 
report  the  highest  alcohol  use  rate  in  the  state 
and  the  second  highest  marijuana  use  rate. 
Sixty-two  percent  of  Missoula  youth  report 
having  their  first  drink  by  age  14.  Protective 
factors  seem  to  disappear  by  age  10,  while  risk 
factors  skyrocket.  The  objective  with  grant 
funding  is  to,  through  the  school  district,  adapt 
prevention-based  curricula  into  classrooms.  The 
same  programs  will  be  available  to  youth 
involved  with  the  justice  system,  and  programs 
will  be  created  to  help  parents  address  how 
their  behavior  influences  their  children. 


Funding:  $821,000  over  three  years  ($270,200 
first  year). 

Billings:  Prevention  programs  mentioned  in  this 
bid  include  establishing  a  Communities  That  Care 
committee  for  long-term  planning;  revising  Billings 
School  District  prevention  curricula;  using  school 
health  environment  intervention;  school-based  peer 
health  educators;  an  after-school  community  based 
academic  enrichment  program;  a  Big  Brother  and 
Big  Sister  mentoring  program;  Boys  and  Girls  Club 
Smart  Moves/Smart  Leaders;  Family-Tree  Nurturing 
Program;  Building  Skills  for  Adulthood;  Safe  and 
Drug  Free  School  program;  passage  of  a  smoke- 
free  air  ordinance;  and  retail  tobacco  compliance 
checks.  Funding:  $808,000  over  three  years 
($395,200  first  year). 

Ravalli  County:  The  bid  is  from  KIDS  FIRST,  a 
cohesive  community  effort  using  the 
Communities  That  Care  model  to  identify  and 
address  countywide  risk  and  protective  factors. 
The  collaborating  partners  propose  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  prevention  plan  and  establish  the 
infrastructure  for  a  lasting  program.  Strategies 
will  address  factors  such  as  transition/mobility, 
family  conflict,  low  school  commitment,  and 
youth  attitudes  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  drug 
use.  Funding:  $411,000  over  three  years 
($162,900  first  year). 


50  Free  Things  to  Do  with  Your  Kids 


By  Cary  Yager 

Northshore  PTA  Council.  Bothell.   Wash. 

1.  Visit  a  fountain;  go  fishing  in  your  bathtub;  make 
a  construction  paper  garden  to  decorate  the  bottom 
of  your  refrigerator;  be  a  marching  band  with 
homemade  instruments  (plastic  mixing  bowl  drums, 
pot  lid  cymbals);  bake  and  decorate  cookies. 

6.  Finger  paint  with  tinted  shaving  cream  (tint  with 
food  coloring);  play  hide-and  seek;  visit  a  pet  store; 
plan  a  nature  treasure  hunt  and  collect  leaves,  rocks, 
etc.;  go  to  the  park;  play  grocery  store  with  items  in 
your  cupboard  and  pretend  money;  attend  a 
storytelling  hour  at  the  library  or  a  local  bookstore; 
make  a  train  for  stuffed  animals  by  decorating  shoe 
boxes  and  tying  them  together. 

14.  Watch  a  sunrise  or  sunset  together;  play  dress 
up;  decorate  milk  cartons  that  have  been  washed 
and  dried;  visit  mommy's  or  daddy's  office;  sing 
and  dance  in  the  living  room;  make  up  silly  songs 
and  write  down  the  words  to  giggle  over  later; 
rouse  kids  after  they  go  to  bed  for  a  pajama  run  to 
the  ice-cream  parlor;  take  a  stroll  at  night;  have  a 
tea  party,  and  invite  an  elderly  neighbor  or  some 
friends;  have  a  family  breakfast  in  bed;  create  your 
own  board  game. 


25.  Take  a  trip  to  the  nursery  to  look  at  flowers  and 
trees;  make  snow  angels  and  snowmen  after  a  big 
snow;  rake  leaves;  give  the  toys  a  bath;  do  a  rain 
dance;  help  your  children  write  a  family  newsletter; 
go  to  the  airport  to  watch  the  planes  take  off;  look 
through  picture  albums. 

33.  Feed  the  ducks  at  a  local  pond;  let  your  children 
create  the  menu  for  a  meal  and  then  cook  it  together; 
camp  out  in  the  living  room  with  sleeping  bags 
and  flashlights;  visit  a  fire  station;  have  a  book-a- 
thon  —  read  as  many  books  as  you  can;  make  a 
fort;  create  some  macaroni  art. 

40.  Try  some  at-home  science,  such  as  learning 
about  volume  by  filling  up  measuring  cups  and 
other  containers;  make  mud  pies;  put  on  a  play; 
have  a  wagon  and  bicycle  parade;  run  through  the 
sprinkler  on  a  hot  day;  wash  the  car;  rearrange 
your  child's  room,  letting  him  or  her  take  charge; 
tape  wrapping  paper  to  the  wall  and  let  your  graffiti 
artists  go  to  town;  explore  the  attic;  give  the  dog  a 
bath;  tell  each  other  stories. 


3300  copies  of  thts  document  were  published  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $.38 
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